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done to him." But this cannot be got out of our present text, Ar;/xi;Tpiov 
Sk TToXXol Xryoixri i/'evScis atrias, £<^' ois i8pa<rt, TrXxurdfievov Karrjyopav 
oZiKifievTa, ovK oSucrja-avra a/xvyaa-Oai.. Ziegler-Lindskog emend aSiKr]0€VTa 
to aSiici^OevTOi. 

At the end of chapter v of the "Life of Pyrrhus" Professor Perrin reads 
<t>9d.<raii with the manuscripts; it is much easier to follow Lindskog-Ziegler 
in reading <f>0a.<Tavr' , after Coraes. In chapter xvi the name of the ItaHan 
who fought against Pyrrhus was Oplacus, not Oplax. In chapter xvii, in the 

clause avTos Se t^v ;(AojU.t58o koX to. oirXa TrapaSoii? Ivl tujv iTaiputv M«yaKX«, 

Toil Sk iKtivov Tpovov Tiva KaTaKpwj/aii iavTov, the meaning is not "and hiding 
himself after a fashion behind his men," but "conceaUng his identity by 
assuming the armor and cloak of Megacles." 

In the "Life of Marias," chapter xiv, in this clause koI fuyaXotv SiBoixiviov 
en-' ovStvl irpoTjKaTo to a-iapja, eV o«8m means not "to anyone," but "for any 
price." In chapter xxviii, t^s Se ckt^s iy; ovSk els irputTti^ wpeytTo may better 
be translated, accurately, "but he was more eager for his sixth than another 
would have been for his first," than "but he was as eager for a sixth as 
another would have been for his first." In chapter xxxiii, wepl vevpa ycyovw 
voaw&ri's is surely not "when his nerves were diseased." 

It is very gratifying to learn that Professor Perrin completed before his 
death the remaining two volumes of this work. 

Roger Miller Jones 

University of California 



Seneca: ad Ludlium epistulae morales, with an English translation 
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The second volume of Dr. Gummere's work contains the text and 
translation of the Moral Epistles 66 to 92. As in the first volume, the English 
is spirited and produces the general effect of Seneca's style. 

In Epistle 66, section 5, sermones — quos svbinde egeram et ad te permittam 
is translated "conversations which I at once took up for study and shall 
pass on to you." Egeram is rather from egero and means "I shall put into 
written form." In section 9 Gummere" adopts Capps's emendation and 
reads Omnis sine modo est virtus, "Every virtue is limitless," though the 
manuscripts and editions read in modo. Seneca's thought is that virtue is 
a thing perfect, to which no increase is possible. But to the mind of one 
trained in Greek philosophy the idea of perfection is associated with the 
idea of limit, modus, rather than with the idea of the infinite or indefinite. 
In modo is exactly what is required here. As a parallel we may cite Epistle 
76, section 24: Solum ergo bonum est honestum, cui modus est. In section 23, 
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alioqui hoc erit ex servorum habitu dominum aestimare is translated "since 
that would mean rating the master low because he is dressed like a slave." 
It is rather " this will be to judge a master by the appearance of his slaves." 
In section 29 the three varieties of goods referred to are not those of the soul, 
of the body, and external goods, as is stated in the note, but are the three 
kinds referred to in section 5. 

In Epistle 67, section 11, su7it quaedam vota, quae non gratvlantium coetu, 
sed adorantium venerantiumque celebrantur, translated "There are certain 
prayers which are offered by a throng," etc., is rather "the offering of which 
is hailed by a throng." In section 13 vellem quae miles means "I wish all 
were as you would have it," not "I hope all will be as you wish." In Epistle 
68, section 9, nihil vidi, nihil audii, quod concupiscerem, ad quad reiierterer 
means "nothing I should crave, nothing I should come back to hear" rather 
than "nothing which I craved and which I came back to hear." In Epistle 
70, section 8, Gummere reads with Hense and certain manuscripts sibi 
commodaret, after non commodabit poenae suae manum. It seems very 
doubtful if these words can mean "to himself, however, he would lend a 
hand." The phrase is rejected by Fickert and the older editors. In Epistle 
70, section 24, proximam quamque means "the nearest at hand," not "the 
next best." In Epistle 71, section 8, "not" should be omitted in the ques- 
tion. In Epistle 74, section 18, ut non deseratur adfligitur does not mean 
"to avoid being bereft, he suffers distress," but "though he be not bereft." 
In section 27, in the sentence Licet alter (sci. ctVcmZms) diu manserit, alterum 
statim obduxeris et in eum in quo scriptus est pulverem solveris, obduxeris is 
"efface," "rub out" rather than "contract." In a note on Epistle 75, 
section 12, to illustrate the difference between the first and the second class 
of 01 TTpoKovTovTii, Gummere cites Epistle 72, section 6, where it is the 
difference between the sage and the man who is progressing which is in 
Seneca's mind. 

In Epistle 82, section 15, media meaning to dSux^opa, should not be 
translated "average." The following sentence, Non enim sic mors indif- 
ferens est, quomodo utrum capillos pares an impares habeas, means "whether 
the number of your hairs is even or odd," not "whether your hair should be 
worn evenly or unevenly"; cf. von Arnim, Stoicorum veterum fragmenta, 
III, 119, 121. In Epistle 83, section 2, Gummere gives practically the 
same punctuation as Hense, Interest (sci. deus) animis nostris et cogitationibus 
mediis intervenit — sic intervenit, dico, tamquam aliquando discedat, and 
translates the latter part of the sentence "comes into them, I say, as one 
who may at any time depart." The explanation given by Lipsius is very 
attractive, "comes, do I say? as if he could ever depart!" In section 5 
Gummere fails to bring out the full meaning of the clause qui anno novo 
quemadmodum legere, scribere, dicere aliquid, sic auspicabar in Virginem 
desilire by his translation "who, just as naturally as I would set out to do 
some reading or writing, or to compose a speech, used to inaugurate the 
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first of the year with a plunge into the Virgo aqueduct." The acts of reading, 
writing, and speaking were also a part of Seneca's celebration of the new 
year. In Epistle 84, section 12, multum habent contumeliarum ut intres 
means "they cost you many an insult to gain an entrance," not "as you 
enter the door." 

In Epistle 87, section 4, the translation "my false embarrassment about 
the truth" does not exactly bring out the force of perversa recti verecundia. 
It is correctly explained by Bouillet, nempe eum pudebai rei, cui nulla adhaere- 
bat vera turpitudo. In section 9 cantherio is not a "donkey." In section 38 
the casual reader might be misled by the translation of ex mvltis paupertatibus 
divitiae fiunt: "But riches result from numerous cases of poverty." It 
should be made clearer that the meaning is that, if you add together the 
possessions of a number of poor men, the sum is riches. 

In Epistle 89, section 20, in the sentence facile vestrum quicquid potestis, 
dum plus sit alieni, alieni is surely not a genitive of comparison: "provided 
only that it is more than your neighbor's." In Epistle 90, section 3, the 
addition of "all" in the second clause weakens the force of the remark 
Desierunt enim omnia possidere, dum volunt propria: "For men cease to 
possess all things the moment they desire all things for their own." In 
section 19, Gummere, following Capps, inserts mollUia before molles corporis 
m^tus docentium. In a note on section 28 indigitamenta is clearly a slip for 
di indigetes. In Epistle 92, section 4, where other editors read in his erit 
beata vita, sine quibus non est, Gummere follows Hense in replacing non est 
by honesta. He translates the sentence thus: "Then there will be the 
possibility of a happy life under conditions which do not include an honorable 
life." It would seem, however, that the Latin can mean only "under these 
conditions a happy life may be led, but in their absence, merely an honorable 
life." The common reading, however, yields an excellent sense, "upon 
these factors a happy life will depend, in the absence of which it is quite 
impossible." In section 35 the sentence Sed tunc quoque, cum inter homines 
est, non timet ullas post mortem minas eorum, quibus usque ad mortem timeri 
parum est, is translated "Nay, even when it is among the living, the soul 
fears nothing that may happen to the body after death; for though such 
things may have been threats, they were not enough to terrify the soul 
previous to the moment of death." The meaning is : " But even when he is 
among the living, he fears no threats of violence after his death, threats 
made by men who are not content with being the objects of terror up to the 
moment of their victim's death." 

On page 475, in the Index of Proper Names, the Cyrenaic school is said 
to be an offshoot of Epicureanism. A more accurate statement is given on 
page 385, note e. 

Roger Miller Jones 

University of California 



